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of his life, in imitation of a Greek original of Diphilus, the Greek title of which 
is not however given in the Prologue. Prof. Studemund presents a brief outline 
of the play, and shows that it must have followed the Greek original much 
more closely than the burlesque Casina, which is based upon the KAqpovfisvoi, 
also a comedy of Diphilus. Now the Vidularia (Wallet-comedy), of which 
considerable fragments are found in the Ambrosianus and scattered through 
the Roman grammarians, shows a striking resemblance in its situations to the 
Rudens, so that the latter might just as well have the title Vidularia, and the 
very fact that it is not so called would seem to indicate a later date of compo- 
sition. The Rudens it will be remembered gets its name from the rope wound 
about the vidulus which the fisherman Gripus has hauled up from the sea in his 
net. The scene of the Vidularia like that of the Rudens is laid on the sea 
coast. There is a fisherman, Gorgo, a shipwrecked youth of good family named 
Nicodemus, an evil-minded slave, Cacistus, who fights with Gorgo for the pos- 
session of a vidulus dragged up by the latter's net. The vidulus contains a 
ring which eventually brings about the recognition of Nicodemus by his father 
Dinia, who fortunately lives close by. Other details, for which there is no 
space here, by their surprising correspondence with the Rudens, make it prob- 
able that the original of the Vidularia was also the work of Diphilus. But Prof. 
Studemund has raised this probability to a certainty. With a patience and 
indefatigableness of which few men would be capable, he has succeeded after 
repeated efforts, which in all consumed quite a month, in so far deciphering a 
page of the Ambrosian palimpsest as to make it clear that it contained a Pro- 
logus to the Vidularia. The seventh and eighth lines, although by no means 
every letter can be read, have been reconstructed by him with great acumen 
and great probability as follows : 

Sc(h)edi[a haec] vofcatast a] g[r]ae[eo com]o[ediaJ 
[PJoeta ha[nc] noster f[ecit] V[idularia]m. 

Now comes the interesting part. S^ed/a as a comedy-title is attested but for 
one Greek poet, and that poet is Diphilus. The Etymologicum Magnum has 
preserved one verse of the play (cf. A. Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Grae- 
corum, I, p. 456; IV, p. 410; V, p. cccviii). The appended apographon of 
the page in question of the Ambrosianus is a marvel of painstaking accuracy. 
The discovery itself is one which will interest all Plautine scholars. The labor 
which it has cost will probably be appreciated by few. If Prof. Studemund 
could live always, with his keen vision unimpaired, we might hope for many 
palimpsests to yield us such surprises. Meantime we should be only too grateful 
if the punctilious ' Thensaurochrysonicocrypsides ' would vouchsafe us at once 
his apographon of the Ambrosian palimpsest, and give us the fruits of his future 
vacations in Milan in the form of addenda or corrigenda. 

Minton Warren. 



AltfranzOsische Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Dr. Wendelin Forster. 
Dritter Band. Heilbronn : Henninger. 

Three volumes of this important collection have already appeared, viz. Vol. 
I, Chardry's Josaphaz, Set Dormanz und Petit Plet, an Anglo-Norman poem 
of the XIII century, edited by J. Koch ; Vol. II, Karls des Grossen Reise nach 
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Jerusalem und Constantinopel, an Old French poem of the XI century, edited 
by Prof. Edward Koschwitz of Greifswald ; Vol. IV, Lothringischer Psalter, an 
Old French translation of the XIV century, edited by the late, much lamented 
Friedrich Apfelstedt. We have here before us the third volume of the series, 
Octavian, altfranzosischer Roman, nach der Oxforder Handschrift, Bodl. Hatton 
loo (Henrasgegeben von Prof. Karl Vollm6ller) of the University of Gbttingen. 

This Bodleian codex is in small octavo form, contains 10S leaves, and both 
from the language and from historic references found in it must be assigned to 
the epoch in the thirteenth century when Jerusalem was in possession of the 
Christians, that is, between 1229 and 1244. In a portion of the MS published 
in England as far back as 1809 — (J. J. Conybeare : The romance of Octavian, 
Emperor of Rome, abridged from a MS of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1809) — 
the editor attempted to show that the author was an Anglo-Norman and that 
the poem was written in England, but according to the investigation of the 
language carried out in the present edition there can no longer be any doubt 
about its being originally a Picard production, with certain variations of form 
that have naturally crept into it through copyists. The author is not known, 
but the poem as we have it here is the work of an Anglo-Norman copyist, who 
has mixed up Norman with Picard forms, in such a way, however, that the 
original dialect is easily recognizable. It is composed in regular eight-syllable 
verse, which has been frequently tampered with by the copyist, who has seen 
fit sometimes to increase, sometimes to cut short the legitimate number of 
syllables. 

There is a chanson de geste, Florent et Octavien, belonging to the fourteenth 
century, and yet unpublished, and of which three MSS exist in the National 
Library at Paris. With this later treatment of the same subj ect Prof. Vollmoller 
compares the Oxford text and finds them to agree in all essential points up to 
near the close of the latter, which rapidly comes to an end, while the chanson 
goes on, according to the style of that time, and brings in all sorts of extraneous 
matter connected with secondary personages, repetitions, long drawn-out tales, 
etc., etc. From this striking agreement in the main line of the story the editor 
concludes that both documents are based upon an old chanson de geste, prob- 
ably belonging to the twelfth century, and which is more faithfully reproduced 
in the Octavian, published here, than in the later chanson of the fourteenth 
century. Extensive extracts from the latter are to be found in the Histoire 
litte'raire de la France, Vol. XXVI, p. 334 et seq. (1873), where our present text 
is simply mentioned as " quatrieme manuscrit de Florent et Octavian." 

Dr. Sarrazin of Marburg is now at work on an edition of the middle-English 
Octavian poem, in which he will discuss its relation to the French version. 
This will be likely to throw much light on the origin of the different sets of 
MSS of this favorite theme of the middle ages, and thus be of great interest to 
scholars of the Romance field, besides furnishing them with more material for 
the study of the close linguistic relations of the English and Normanized version 
before us. A M, jj. 



